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BRIEF MENTION. 

The close of the Civil War was marked by a ' Gott strafe ' 
hatred on both sides. The vanquished were naturally more 
bitter than the victors, who spared the conquer ed no humilia- 
tion. In these days of real brotherhood sealed by a blood 
covenant, the memories of those days of defeat, of subjuga- 
tion, have ceased to flame, though there may be a seed of fire 
in the bosoms of the few unreconstructed survivors of those 
days. I have learned to laugh at being cited as a representa- 
tive of Yankee humour, and yet even Southerners of the 
younger generation resent the classification of their soldiers 
as Yanks — synonymous fifty years ago with Huns and Boches 
of to-day, thanks to Sherman and Sheridan. The vows the 
men of my time took ! No intercourse, business or other, with 
the hated foe. The Southerner was to wear his hodden gray, 
he was to have a literature of his own, schoolbooks of his own. 
No Northern college or university should count among its 
pupils the children of Confederates. How long did the ban 
last? Business is business and the resumption of business 
relations followed hard on the surrender at Appomattox. 
Southern writers found that they must knock at the doors of 
Northern editors and Northern publishers, if they were not 
content with a narrow circle of readers, and after a short time 
the sons of the alumni of Harvard and of Yale and of Prince- 
ton were following in the footsteps of their fathers. 



Why this reference in this peaceful Journal to those old, 
unhappy, far-off things ? But those old, unhappy, far-off things 
have a direct bearing on the studies with which the constitu- 
ents of the Journal have to do. As for business, that will take 
care of itself. The 7000 tons of German toys that find no 
market to-day will be quietly absorbed in less time than the 
newspapers assume. What concerns American scholars most 
is their relations to Germany. The childish crusade against 
the German language may be dismissed as the height of 
absurdity. It is paralleled by the silliness of that German 
who proposed to drive the piratical jargon of English into the 
recesses of the tight little island. But we Americans arc 
idealists, and the Germans as a people have sinned against our 
ideals and stirred a righteous wrath, which will not subside as 
soon as the hatred engendered by our Civil War. The ninety- 
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three professors will be dead and buried and most of them 
forgotten before American students will flock as they have 
done in the past to Berlin and Leipzig and Munich. Not 
content with peaceful penetration which had been eminently 
successful, the Germans have resorted to rape and murder, 
arson and pillage in the propagation of their peculiar variety 
of culture. For two generations German scholarship has 
dominated the philology of America. The Germans have 
been our schoolmasters and governors. Our leading scholars, 
if not trained in Germany, are thoroughly familiar with the 
German language and German methods. And that despite the 
insolence and arrogance, the Allesbesserwissenschaft, as I 
have called it, of the Germans, which showed that even in the 
republic of letters they could not forget their militarism, so 
that I have considered it one of my duties as an editor to pro- 
test against the servility which accepts a German dictum as 
gospel (A. J. P. XXXVI 241). Truth is truth, apxa inyd\a<s 
aperas, lavaoo' 'AXAOeia. 



But the time will never come when Europe will not have 
its legitimate fascination for Americans no matter how well 
equipped our universities may be, however cosmopolitan their 
equipment may be — and of course France has the first claim. 
The French have gone to school to Germany. They have 
learned what the Germans had to teach them and they have 
bettered that instruction by adding a grace and finish of their 
own. I have referred more than once to ' la voix du sang ' 
which I seem to hear in my own veins, and I am thankful for 
what I have inherited from one Pierre La Noue, 1 that blood to 
which I attribute what little esprit gaulois I have shown, but 
the blood that Americans have shed in France has a trumpet 
call, and I am heartily in favor of the movement to send our 
students to French schools and French universities, if it were 
only for the mastery of the language. My old friend Sylvester 
used to say that he could kiss himself when he spoke French. 
Alas ! there are many of us who, in like case, would substitute 
' kick ' for ' kiss ', the kick of the ' vache espagnolle '. A word 
might be said also for the Low Countries. There are many 
who would rejoice to see the ancient glories of Louvain re- 
vived, and there are good scholars in Belgium. Nor have the 
Dutch universities lost their hold on the Greek scholar. In 

'In like manner, though not in the same spirit, Henry Adams (Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams, p. 19) tells of the ' quarter taint of Maryland 
blood' that infected his 'pure New England strain'. However, with 
the same proportion of alien blood, the brood of John Quincy Adams 
tutti quanti were less human than I am French. 
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1853 I was strongly tempted to spend some time in Holland 
for the advantages that Leyden offered, and the fluent Latin of 
our Dutch compeers has an old-fashioned charm that appeals 
to a conservative. What lover of Aristophanes does not enjoy 
Van Leeuwen's commentary ? And it is pleasant to note that 
the same scholar has put forth a new edition of his important 
work on the language of the Greek epos : Enchiridion Dic- 
tionis Epicae, Lugduni Batavorum, 1918. 



Shortly after Masqueray's handsome tribute, not to say un- 
conditional surrender, to German Hellenists (A. J. P. XXXV 
109), the Great War broke out, and, stirred by national feeling, 
the leading scholars of France, with one voice, entered their 
protest against the long domination of the Germans in the 
domain of the classics. The cry for the degermanization of 
the French universities found a ready echo in the popular 
press, and henceforth German scholarship need expect nothing 
except keen scrutiny, made all the more keen by memories of 
German arrogance. A distinguished French scholar has re- 
cently put forth a counterblast against the pretensions of 
Friedrich August Wolf to originality, and the Nouvelles de 
France, a popular weekly, devoted several columns to Victor 
Berard's Un mensonge de la science allemande. Most of 
Wolf's most telling points were conveyed from French authors, 
and M. Terret, a Unitarian Homerist, need not have attacked 
Wolf as a great heresiarch, need not have exulted over his 
death in the ancient Phocaea as a judgment of God (A. J. P. 
XX 89). But saturnine Germany swallows her own children. 
Wolf has long since lost caste as an original genius even 
among the Germans. Terret and Berard have both been en- 
gaged in the easy task of tilting against a paper screen, to use 
a figure of Mommsen's. It is an old story that Wolf owed 
his great reputation to a diligent practice in Latin composition, 
which made the Prolegomena readable — a rare charm in a 
German of that day. Renan, in a letter to Berthelot (A. J. P. 
XXVI 361), deplored the waste of time of which his country- 
men were guilty in paying so much attention to style. But I 
have long held that whatever a man has to say ought to be 
said in as artistic a form as possible. It is only the sharp 
arrow that penetrates the joints of the harness. 



Reuchlin, I believe, made friends with the malodorous rabbi 
whom he consorted with day and night for the better acquisi- 
tion of the holy tongue ; and as a rule editors are disposed to 
treat leniently the authors whom they edit. But there are 
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exceptions. Some years ago, I noted the hard measure dealt 
to Fronto by Naber, and I must plead guilty to a similar in- 
tolerance. When Martin Farquhar Tupper was at the height 
of his shortlived popularity Thackeray was asked what he 
thought of Mr. Tupper. 'I do not think of Mr. Tupper at 
all ' was the response, and I am afraid that when I think of 
Justin Martyr, it is with a yawn or else with a bitter recollec- 
tion of the Charlottesville bank that engulfed my honorarium 
for two years' work. In fact, since 1877 I have seldom opened 
the Apologies or the Dialogue with Trypho. Still, Justin is a 
part of my life, if an arid part, and the other day when the 
British forces occupied Shechem, I remembered that Justin was 
a native of Flavia Neapolis. The case of Persius is different, 
though an antipodal correspondent once wrote me that the 
frivolities of my edition were well calculated to vex the un- 
happy soul of that ' prig ', that ' coxcomb ', that ' stuck-up and 
feeble poetaster '. But that prig, that coxcomb, and the rest, 
has left us some telling verses, and his characterization of 
Horace, whom he imitated so often and so ill, is nearer the 
truth than Swinburne's sneer, or Tyrrell's withering censure. 

1. 116 Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit et admissus circum praecordia ludit. 

' Circum praecordia ludit ' is a happy phrase, and has come 
back to me over and over again as I beguiled the tedium of 
a slow convalescence by reading Shorey's edition of the Odes. 
Of course, it will be said, and justly said, that Horace cannot 
be understood without a study of his times. But the study is 
apt to degenerate into such fancies as Mr. Verrall's essay on 
the Murena Odes (A. J. P. VI 497), and when Mr. D' Alton 
undertakes in his Horace and His Age to reproduce the his- 
torical, philosophical and literary background of the Venusian 
poet, he is in his right, but one could wish that he had shown 
something of the vafritia that characterizes Horace and Mr. 
D'Alton's own countryman, Mr. Tyrrell. 



Some years ago — to be exact in 1905 — I protested against 
Tennyson's characteristic of Pindar as reported by Palgrave 
(A. J. P. XXVI, 360) : 

'On Pindar <Tennyson> once said, "He is a kind of Australian 
poet; has long tracts of gravel, with immensely large nuggets im- 
bedded." This was in reference to the obscurity and inequality in the 
Odes: a hasty judgment, perhaps, on that colossal genius, if his work 
be closely studied as a whole.' Personal Recollections by F. T. Pal- 
grave, in Alfred Lord Tennyson : A Memoir. By his Son. New York, 
1898. Vol. ii, p. 499. On the same page Palgrave speaks of Tenny- 
son's off-hand translation (one evening) of ' Pindar's great picture of 
the life of Heaven in the second Olympian'. 
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A lover and understander of Pindar who has no peer in the 
range of my acquaintance has written to Brief Mention ques- 
tioning the accuracy of Palgrave's report. One could wish 
for Tennyson's sake that there were no foundation for such 
an absurd estimate. There are no long stretches of gravel 
in Pindar. His enumerations of victories were doubtless 
nominated in the bond and what music he makes of the 
golden coins. A better comparison is at hand. When I was 
a student at Bonn (1852-3) there was on exhibition what 
purported to be a curiosity — no curiosity perhaps to the stu- 
dent of optics. It consisted of a ring of brilliant colors — a 
series of splotches without any more form than the dabs of 
paint on an artist's palette. The showman placed in the centre 
a cylindrical mirror and on its surface behold ! a reproduction 
of Rubens' Descent from the Cross. To the casual student 
Pindar may present such a ring of brilliant colours. He who 
owns the proper mirror will see a symmetrical picture. Or 
again, the ear often holds a confused sound, holds it for days 
or weeks, and then suddenly the cloud resolves itself and the 
meaning becomes clear. That again is Pindar. ' Nuggets ' is 
mere nonsense. Nothing can transcend the exquisite polish 
of P.'s most famous passages and if, as Landor complains in 
the character of Aspasia's correspondent, there is too much 
gold in Pindar, the gold is finely wrought. Tennyson may 
have been familiar with Pindar, and my correspondent calls 
attention to a stanza in The Sailor Boy which seems to be a 
reflection of the famous speech of Pelops in the first Olympian. 

Fool ! he answer' d, death is sure 
To those that stay and those that roam, 

But I will never more endure 
To sit with empty hands at home. 

Oavelv 6' olaiv iviyica, r& k4 tis avdivv/iov 
yijpas ev <tk6t<j) KaOrj/icvos e^oi n&Tav, 
aTT&VTiHV KOKuv ti.fl/j.opos, 

an heroic commonplace, which heartened many a fighter since 
like Sarpedon's * speech M 322~325. 2 

I distrust reminiscences of O. 1. 50-2 as evidences of 
Tennyson's love of Pindar and his familiarity with the poet. 
At all events I have not been at the pains to hunt up Pindaric 
echoes in Tennyson — a line of study which I leave to my 
friend Professor Mustard. I am not much concerned to learn 

1 & wiwov, el fiev 7&p v6\c/j.oy nepl rovde tpvyopre 
alei dri fie\\oi/j.ei/ ayr/pa t' aOavarw re 
eaaeaB' ovre xev avris eci irparoiai paxoi/iriv 
otire Ke <re ariWoifu /iAxV «s KvBiaveipav ktc. 
2 And be it remembered that the Lycians Sarpedon and Glaukos were 
the Frenchmen of the Iliad. 
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upon what meat this or that poet fed. Your true master is not 
a sneak-thief but a freebooter. By the way, in pursuing my 
favorite study, the study of indexes, I was amused to find that 
in an age when men learned Homer by heart, the polymath 
Plutarch quotes more from the first books of the Iliad than 
from the rest of the Homeric poems. Tennyson resembles 
Pindar in his exquisite finish, and may have learned some- 
thing from him in that regard. He embroiders as Pindar 
embroiders and there is something in the range of his imagery 
that reminds one of Pindar, but he hasn't the Theban's talons. 



Some of the constellations of speech are unaffected by the 
flood of time, a/xfiopot . . . 'fi/ctavoio, others have their rising and 
setting, and these have a peculiar interest for the student of 
language. Attempts have been made to trace the progress of 
culture by means of linguistic markers. The craze was in full 
blast even when I was a student at Bonn, and one of my com- 
rades had to be sent across the river to the insane asylum 
because of his infatuation with the problems presented by the 
etymology of ' son ' and ' daughter '. Etymology has addled 
the pates of many scholars since. But the fortune of words 
will always be a matter of intense interest to the heirs of 
Cratylus. No Xdyos, no vo/m>s in Homer. What does that 
mean ? Xdyos in Pindar has to be watched — his vo/ios rvpavvo's 
is hardly the same as Plato's use of it. Some years ago I 
encountered an unusual word — a word not to be found in the 
ordinary dictionaries. I came across it in a French novel of 
the psychological school — synderese, a corruption of owTijpijais, 
the father confessor's equivalent for remorse of conscience. 
It is based on the familiar effect of introspection, the ' look out 
not in ' of Edward Everett Hale's famous list of ' looks '. I 
was interested to find the word cropping up in the latest 
French dictionary — an indication perhaps of the popularity of 
the psychological novel. It is perhaps also worthy of men- 
tion as indicative of churchly influence that Italian and Spanish 
dictionaries of small pretensions have retained the word. By 
the way, Hale's 'looks' may possibly be due to a hint in 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister's Wanderjahre II, i : ' Die jiing- 
sten legten die Arme kreuzweis iiber die Brust und blickten 
frohlich gen Himmel, die mittlern hielten die Arme auf den 
Rucken und schauten lachelnd zur Erde, die dritten standen 
strack und mutig ; die Arme niedergesenkt, wendeten sie den 
Kopf nach der rechten Seite '. The symbolism is afterwards 
elaborately explained. The first position teaches Ehrfurcht 
vor dem, was iiber uns ist ; the second, Ehrfurcht vor dem, 
was unter uns ist ; the third position, which is gained as soon 
as possible, teaches the pupil the obligation of common action 
with his comrades. 
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Untoward conditions, unnecessary to specify, made it im- 
possible for me to furnish the usual batch of unconsidered 
trifles to the Brief Mention of the last number of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, and so it came about that No. 155 is 
the only one of the long series in which I have had neither 
part nor lot. As I consider the various articles, my satisfaction 
is untroubled by the usual repentance of my own contribu- 
tions, for I am my own severest critic I welcome also the 
prophecy of continued life for the Journal after I have with- 
drawn from the ranks of workers. I have never had any 
serious concern about the editorial future of the Journal. I 
have lived too long and seen too many irreparable losses, fol- 
lowed by incalculable gains, oihl ft.lv ov8' 01 avapxoi iaav was 
chanted of Protesilaus. 1 I have never ventured to add rodeov 
y« /xev apxov. But the responsibility for the publication is an- 
other affair. Jean Paul says somewhere that the longest 
lesson in the Epistles is the one in which St. Paul accords to 
himself the necessary praise for what he had done and suf- 
fered. And if I were as egotistical as the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, I should not fail to count among my experiences the 
many troubles I have had in meeting the financial demands of 
the Journal. A periodical which addresses itself to a limited 
range of professionals can hardly hope for enthusiastic sup- 
port, and as I near the end of things I am confronted with 
business perplexities incident to the war, and when I put out 
to sea I do not wish my ears to be assailed by muttered curses 
of printers and clamorous demands of papermakers as they 
watch my encounter with my pilot. From this worry I have 
been set free by the liberal action of the Trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University so that, beginning with the fortieth 
volume, the Johns Hopkins Press will take over the publica- 
tion of the Journal, which after this number will have the 
guarantee of perpetuity supplied by a great institution. 



Corrigendum. 

On page 106, line 18, read 'That God doth effect which you don't 
expect.' B. L. G. 

■ B 703 = 726. Verse 703 refers to Protesilaus. Much more apposite 
to my case is v. 726 which has to do with Philoktetes — a suggestion I 
owe to Professor Miller. The Johns Hopkins Hospital may answer 
for Lemnos, and the bird-bolts of Brief Mention for the arrows of 
Philoktetes. 



